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From the Buffalo Republican. 


TO THE LEADERS OF POLITICAL ANTI. 
MASONRY. 

About two years have elapsed since you associ- 
ated fur the purpose of forming a political party, 
singular in character and original in principle.— 
You have had sufficient opportanity to test the 
feasibility of your undertaking ; and I now pro- 
pose to take a brief review of your doings, and 
so far as may be practicable, to note the results of 
your joint and indefatigable labors. [ have no 
connexion with, nor partiality for, the institution 
which is the professed object of your warfare; nor 
am i your adversary, farther than a sincere desire 
to see the community restored to its former tran- 
quillity, and the institutions of the country saved 
from the insiduous and withering embrace of pre- 
tended reformers, may place me in opposition to 
your views. 

In common with your fellow citizens, you en- 
joyed the high privilege of living in a community 
where the highest official honors of the govern- 
ment were placed in the hands of a discriminat- 
ing people, in trust for the most deserving and mer- 
itorlous ; where honesty of purpose and regular 
deportment were sure to meet reward, and when 
jomed with competent endowments, formed 
a sure passport to the gratification of a rea- 
sonable ambition. Against this order of things, 
you have seen fit to rebel; and by promul- 
gating new political doctrines, unknown to the 
constitution and adverse to its principles; by crea- 
ting new tests of popular favour, by which merit 
and demerit are placed on a par or thrown out of 
view; by fomenting the passions and perverting 
the judgment of your followers, you have sought 
an elevation which you had no hope of attaining 
by other and more honorable means. Like a! 
other conspiracies, the ostensible object of your 
compact is the removal of supposed evils, while its 


real and concealed designs are the usurpation of 


power. And if your motives have been prema- 
turely detected, and your high expectations blast- 


\the community who have witnessed your opera-|; ing and to conquer, until the world should hear the 
| tions, but more perhaps to your over anxiety in'' astounding fact, that a small combination of dis- 
grasping too eagerly the object of your pursuit be-; carded politicians in the state of New York, had 
‘fore it was fairly within your reach ; by suffering revolutionized the American republic and trans- 
| your actions to falsify your professions, and there-| formed it into an anti-masonic government, the 
by betraying beneath the livery of the reformer, I principles of which were wholly unknown to both 
the odious deformity of the hypocrite and the dem-, ancients and moderns, and incomprehensible to 
-agogue. Nor have you a right to complain of your | its own authors. » 
‘disappointment and destined degradation. You) You say that masonry isa moral evil, and that 
have sought your own aggrandizement in aggra-|' your object is to remove it; but the means you 
-vating the evils of an already existing calamity.) adopt furnish conclusive evidence of your insin- 
You saw the general conflagration that raged a-| cerity. No good cause requires, or can be bene- 
round you, and instead of checking its violence,) fitted by, the support of fraud and violence. And 
you rejoiced in its spreading ruin, and labored to. admitting masonry to be as pernicious as you rep- 
extend ils ravages— scattering firebrands with one) resent it, centuries must pass away before it wou!d 
hand, and with the other grasping your booty amid, be capable of producing the manifold and dread- 
the general confusion. ful evils which you have already inflicted upon this 
When you first formed the resolution to organize lacerated and devoted community. Anti-mason- 
a political party based on the excitement against) ry has existed in its plenitude but a short time,and 
the perpetiators of the Morgan outrage, you were yet where it has prevailed it has passed like a pes- 
/aware that the press must form the chief engine in| tilence over the land; it has destroyed all confi- 
‘your proposed operations. And you soon found dence between man and his fellow man—severed 
means to enlist a corps of mercenaries to serve you) the ties of friendship—blighted the common chari- 
| as editors, subservient to your views, an every, ties of life, dried up the springs of social feeling, 
| way qualified for the work assigned them: and so} and shaken the very foundations of civilized so- 
far as unremitting labor, abandoned principles, || ciety. 
/and habitual mendacity, entered into the terms of} Fraud, force and intolerance, are the weapons 
the contract, these hirelings are well entitled to of knaves, impostors and bigots ; and in making 
‘their stipend. ‘This free country has never before | use of such weapons instead of the sword of rea- 


‘been disgraced by a regular corps of hireling edi-) son, you not only distrust the good sense and in- 
‘tors, nor felt the deep inflicted evils of such an telligence of the community in which you live,but 
extensive prostitution of the press. At your bid- | you publish to the world your true character. You 
ding, and to further your designs by propagating || seem to have forgotten that you Jive in an enlight- 
and enforcing the intolerant doctrines of potktieal ened age and country, where public sentiment in 
_anti-masonry, these pensioned minions have called |, morals is the supreme law of the land; where all 
| into action all the malevolent passions of the hu-| moral delinquences are tried and punished at the 
‘man heart: they have embittered every condition | barof public opinion. But permit me to remind 
of life, and poisoned every department of human) you that such a tribunal does exist; and however 
‘society. In private families and peaceful neigh-'|) much you may distrust its ability to administer 
‘borhoods, they have engendered ill-will and stir-| justice, and however reluctant you may be to ap- 
‘red up strife: in christian churches, where unanim- | pear before it, you will be compelled to do so, and 
| ity and brotherly love prevailed, they have poured | to submit to its decree of condemnation. Before 
the bitter waters of contention, mterrupted the | this tribunal you are already arraigned ; the char- 
| peace and harmony of public worship, driven the | ges against you are many and aggravated. 

| pious pastor from his flock, and set brother against To be continued. 

| brother in deadly conflict. ‘lhey have set up an 
_arrogant censorship over our courts of justice, and|j The Batavia Spirt of the Times, in noticing the 
‘to render them subservient to the malice of their celebration of the 1ith September, in that place 
| leaders, have assailed with intemperate abuse the || has the following remarks: ; 
‘most worthy judges for adhering to the plainest | We have heard the question frequently put-- 
and most salutary principles of the common law.— | What was the object of this celebration? We an- 
| No station has been too exalted for their atrack no | swer—-It is the note of preparation for the coming 
place too sacred for their intrusion, no life too pure H political contest. The leaders of political anti-ma- 
/or name too dear and venerable, for their vitupe- | sonry were well aware that their unholy cause was 
ration and slander: they have libelled with equal on the wane ; something must therefore be done 
profligacy the living and the dead. ‘Their hoarse | to raise the steam; a public celebration of the 11th 
and hateful croakings have penetrated the devo- |) of September was hit upon as the most likely 
tional closet, and broken in upon and disturbed | means of effecting their darling object ; they sup- 
‘the solemnities of the funeral precession. With posed thata mighty concourse would then ‘be as- 
an insatiable and inhuman malignity, they have||sembled; that the effect of this would be to give 
| pursued the victim of their displeasure until, and!) new life and energy to their already disheartened 
even after, the grave had closed over his ashes ;| troops ; to agitate anew the mighty whirlpool of 
| deriding the widow’s grief and the orphan’s tears,| faction and corruption, which had began to sub- 
and planting the scorpion’s sting in the bosom of) side. In all their calculations they have been sad- 
both. ly, most sadly disappointed. 

| Such are the character and conduct of the pres- It has been asked--was it becoming in ministers 
“ses which you have established in this land of lib-|| of the everlasting gospel to attend such a celebra- 
erty; where the press had before been free and un-| tion? The answer to this question we leave to 
| depraved, the bold defender of the people’s rights, | their own consciences, barely remarking, that we 


| their institutions and their government; such are | should consider it equally their duty to attend ev- 
the propagators of political anti-masonry—such the ery political assembly that may come to their 
organs of that new political party, which, accord- |, knowledge, as to have attended the celebration in 
ing to the high toned and gasconading language of | question. It would be buta sorry compliment to 
these veritable prints, was to effect a grand revo-|| their intelligence were we to presume that they 
lution; was to correct all the false theories of the || were ignorant of the true nature and policy of 


ed, it may be ascribed in part to the intelligence of || founders of our government, and to go on conquer-|| that celebration. Was it patriotism or religion 
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that brought such men as David C. Miller, John | 
Hascall, ‘lrumbull Cary and Phineas L. Tracy 
together on that day? We answer neither. What 
was it then? The answer is at hand—-se.rF INTER- 
EST. 


enjoy in common with our fellow citizens the 
blessings which flow froma republican govern- 
ment, that we deem it our indispensable duty as 


MASONIC CONVENTION. 


At aconvention of delegates from several] masonic 
bodies in the counties of Madison, Chenango. 
and Cortland, held at the village of De Ruyter, 
on Wednesday, the 2d day of September, 1829, | 
for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
unhappy excitement which now exists against | 
misonry,and to adoptsuch measures as are deem- 


ed most expedient to gu) the excitement; and | profligate organs of the anti-masonic party, which 
again restore peace and harmony to society— _—_| every friend to his country must view with indig- 
th Hon, Win to | nation as a foul and detestable calumny upon the 
e chair, and Russet Cass an ILLIAM Bar-|| venerated dead. And 
ry, Esquires, appointed secretaries. | Whereas, Masons are charged with binding 
Resolved, That should there be any persons pres-'| themselves by solemn oaths “ to assist a brother 
ent whishing to hear the deliberations of this “nd | whenever they seehim in any difficulty, whether 
vention, that they be invited to take a seat there- || he be right or wrong—to vote for a brother mason 


in in preference to any other person--to keep the se- 
cret of a brother mason, murder and treason not 


excepted-— Therefore 
Ellis Morse, William J. Hough, Perry G. 


| Resolved, 'That we know of nosuch obligations 
Childs, Abel Chandler, Paul Rice, J. Mowler, Ja- | in the masonic institution: Masonry requires not 
ius French, Sylvester Beecher, John Lucas, Ben- | of its members the performance of any act in con- 


net Bicknell, G. Chittenden, B. Butterfield, Ben- | travention of the laws and usages of our country, 


jamin Enos, Nathan B.Wilber. A. B. Smith, Rob- or contrary to our moral or religious duty to man, 
ert Riddle, S. Cambell, and Marvel Underwooce, our country or our God. 


were appointed a committee to draft resolutions ‘The following is an extract from the address a- 
and an address expressive of the sense of the con- | dopted by the eonvention: 


vention. Wesincerely regret the high-handed offence 
The committee, after deliverating upon the sub- | committed by some of the members of the frater- 


ject matter by themselves, reported the following nity upon the liberty, and perhaps the life of a 
preamble, resolutions and address; which were u- | fellow being. And we join with you, fellow citi- 
nanimously adopted by the convention: ‘| sens, in the expression of horror and detestation a- 

W hereas, severa! masonic bodies in the western | zainst the perpetrators of so high-handed an of- 
part of this state have, we believe from a sincere i fence against the majesty of our laws. And to us, 
desire to allay the excitement unhapily existing a-' | as wellas to you, a cloud of mystery yet hangs o- 


gainst them, surrendered a portion of their consti- | yer the scene, and we willat alltimes unite with 
tutional rights by returning their characters and 


absenting themselves from all masonic communi- 
cations, to the result of which we have long looked 
with intense anxiety, sincerely hoping that the. 
concession would be met witha like conciliatory 

spirit on the part of our opposers, and peace again. 
be restored to a distracted community: instead of 
which with sorrow we have secn that the leaders of 


rights of any class of our fellow Citizen.s 


lament that the common respect and deference 


far disregarded by an American citizen as has 


The object of the meeting having been stated 
from the chair—whereupon, 


| 


discovery and punishment of every individual con- 


whole are guilty. 


teach us to submit to whatever form of govern-| 
ment we chance to fall under, and as we feel and | 


our’ fellow citizens in any proper measure for the) 


good citizens to oppose all attempts of factious, 


demagogues to overthrow our republican union,’ tions of Christians. 
or in the least to abridge the civil or religious, 


Resolved, That we deeply deplore and sincerely 


ceedings with the following remarks: 

We invite our readers to a perusal of the pro- 
ceedings of the De Ruyter Convention published 
inthis paper. We attended that meeting, and 
there witnessed a respectable class of citizens, 
composed of all political parties and all denomina- 
As much pains were taken 
by the Anti-masons at the late Presidential elec- 
tion to make the public believe that Mr. Adams 
was ‘*not a Mason, never was and never would 
be,” and that Gen. Jackson was one of the highest 


due to our late revered Grand Master and fellow | order, we bad the curiosity to ascertain how the 
citizen, De Wirt Cuinton, should have been so} 


members of that convention voted at that election 


'|—-and out of the 109 delegates, 46 voted for Ad- 
been evinced in recent publications by some of the 


ams. Here then is another proof added to the 
| thousands already before the public, that masonr 

has nothing to do with politics, and that masons 
are not under any obligations to vote for a broth- 
er mason. If masons are under such an obligation 


as the anties pretend, then certainly these 46 have 
been guilty of perjury. ' 

Nearer home: At the fall election of 1825, C. 
Stebbins and G. Smith were candidates for the 
Senate—L. White and E. Carpenter candidates 
for sheriff. Stebbins and White are royal arch ma- 
sons—Smith and Carpenter were not masons,-— 
sHow did the royal arch masons vote on this occa- 
iion? We are ot the opinion that a majority in 
the county voted for Smith and Carpenter ; in Ea- 
on we know they did. 

In this county, in 1807, Alpheus Hitchcock, a 
mason, was indicted for the murder of his wife, 
‘tried, found guilty, and was hung. ‘The masons 
suspected him, were the cause of his conviction, 
and the principal witnesses against him. A part 
of the grand jury that indicted him, a part of the 
petit jury, and two members of the court that tried 
‘him were masons. ‘The sheriff that hung him was 
amason. How does this correspond with the 
charge which the anties are constantly making, 


cerned in a conspiracy of so detestable a character. | 
Yet we do most solemnly protest against the! 
charge, that because some bad men are found, 
within the pale of the faternity, that therefore the |sonry isa mere rallying word. War is equally de- 


“It is a fundamental rule of | clared against Masons and all who will not sup- 
justice, that every man shall be held responsible | port Anti-masons exclusively for office. 


that masons are bound “to assist a brother when- 


\,ever they see him in any difficulty, whether he be 


right or wrong?” 


From the St. Johnsbury Vt. Herald. 
ANTI-MASONRY. 


The truth is, were the contest about Masonry, 
we would not, in the least, interfere. But Ma- 


Power— 


the anti-masonic party have seized upon it for sin- | for his own acts, and those only.”? And shall this) power exclusively in their own hands—is the ob- 
ister purposes, and in the tumult of passion en-) rule, so firmly engraven on the human heart, be ject of those styling themselves Anti-masons. We 


deavored to awaken a credulous and blind spirit of | reversed in its application to us? 
hostility against us in the minds of our worthy and 
honest fellow citizens. 


it our duty at all times to use our best endeavors | 
to promote the peace and harmony of society, and. 
especially at this time to allay, if possible, the un- 
happy excitement against masons, and therefore | 
feel willing to make any honorable sacrifice to ap-. 
pease the feelings of that part of community who} 
from honest \motives are acting under mistaken | 
ideas relative to our institution. 

But believing from what has transpired, that! 
the returning of our charters and withdrawing: 
ourselves from all masonic communications would. 
not have the effect, and that public opinion, there-| 
fore, does not demand this sacrifice to be made, ' 
which would be conceding to ambitious aspirants’ 
a step towards anarchy and intolerance—There-| 
fore 

Resolved,’That in the opinion of this conven- 
tion, it would be inexpedient to take measures for | 
the surrender of masonic charters, and that we re-!| 
commend to all masonic bodies the propriety of 
retaining their charters, wilh a strict and regular 
attention on all masonic communications, as the 
strongest testimonials of their integrity as citizens, 
and attatchment to their inestimable civil and re- 
ligious privileges. 7 

Resolved, That as the principles of masonry are 
opposed to party feuds and political combinations, 
we will not as masons unite our influence with: 
any political party whatever. 


Resolved, That as the principles of masonry 


charge. 


with the rest of community, and no other. 


be credited in saying, that we knew nothing of the 
through the same sources with yourselves. And 


such measure was ever devised, aided, or in any 


ishment upon any ofits members. ‘The highest 
punishment known to the institution, is expulsion 
of offenders; and the high-handed offence, whatev- 
er it may have been, was altogether unauthorised 


in the commission of so base a deed. 


Sullivan, Lenox, Homer, Cortland, Eesper, Trux- 
ton, Sherburne, Otselic and Pheebus Lodges, and 


Chapters. | 


Of the violence committed upon William | advocates and abettors of murderers. 
Morgan, we have the same source of information Sir, regularly read the North Star, you would 
We have seen that if we, instead of being citizens 


are members of different bodies and degrees of of the United States and freemen of the State of 
masonry and before and at the time of the offence, | 


'|many of us were members of the Grand Lodge and | 
‘| Grand Chapter of the state, and we trust we shal] 
‘transaction until after it transpired, and then only | 


|| we solemnly affirm, that within our knowledge, no. 


| Let offended and others wishing to have nothing to do or say 
| justice caillover the catalogue of all human socie-| on the subject of Masonry are proscribed equally 


ae j ties, religious as well as moral, and if any shall be’ with Masons themselves. 
Yet as good and peaceable citizens, we consider || found whose members have not offended, then in- }ed with the epithets of ‘‘tools, bats, panders, 
'|deed we will acknowledge the justness of the | jacks,’ and the like. 


Weare constantly load- 


We are represented as the 
Had you, 


Vermont, had been pirates or Hottontots, we 
‘could not be treated as more criminal or more in- 
significant than we now are. If we are not con- 
scious of being thus vile and stupid, can it rea- 
sohably be expected that we should forever keep 
silence ? And asit respects ourselves as publish- 
ers of a public journal, we have something further 


| _ to add :—We have a country which we love. We 
wise sanctioned by any masonic bodies known to. 


the institution; and that no rules or regulations of | 


the order authorised the ifliction of corporeal pun-!| bound to give warning of any attempts to subvert 


have a free government to which we are attached. 
In our humble sphere, we are watchmen, and 


our governnent and take away our liberties. Such 


|an attempt we sincerely believe is making by the 


Casenovia, Delphi, Lenox,Cyrus and Washington. 


TheMadison Observer accompanies these pro- 


|leading Anti-masons in the United States. 


It is 
not the government of this and that state to which 


by any principles of masonry; and we sincerely | alone they aspire. The control of these is merely 
mourn the corruption of human nature as evinced a part of a system which aims at the entire control 


the nation. 
{The address is signed by 116 delegates, Bok 


senting Hamilton, Bazaleel, Madison, Moriah, 


And & most odious feature in this 
system of abominations is an attempt at that unio 
so abhorrent to all real republicans—the union of 
Church and State. Liberty and equality have no 
place in their system and scarcely appear in theif 
vocabulary. In some of their public meetings the 
|}example of odious tyrants has been approved by 

formal resolyes. In many others the same spilt 
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has been manifested, tho? clothed in milder terms. 
The proof of all this and much more is constantly 
issuing from their presses. 


CHRONICLES 


Of the Tribes of Issachar and Judas. 
CHAPTER I. 

1 Now it came to pass, in the third year of the 
reign of the “ Beast,” on the twenty-third day of 
the month of Elul, 

2 That certain chief men of the tribes of Issa- 


char and Judas, gathered together at a place call- 
ed Batavia; which being interpreted, meaneth 
« The Den of Anti-Masonry,” to appoint a ruler. 
3 Many of the patriarchs of the tribes were 
there—Frederic, and Thurlow, and Daniel, sons 
of Issachar, and David the son of Judas, mighty 
men of renown, rulers of the synagogue (s7n agg’) 
4 And when they had gathered together, they 
began to take counsel one with another, for their 
enemies pressed them sorely round about, and 
threatened to utterly destroy and cut them off. 


5 These chief men were divided--some being 
for Herbert, whose surname was Iscariot, of the 
tribe of Judas, and some for a certain rich man of 
the tribe of Issachar, whose name was ‘Trumbull. 

6 Now David, the son of Judas, was friendly 
to Iscariot, chief of the mighty men in his tribe; 

7 But the rest of the congregation looked with 
a favorable eye upon Trumbull, of their tribe. 

8 And when Davia, son of Judas,(a man of ex- 
ceeding small stature) heard this, he waxed quite 
wroth, and blasphemed the name of the Most High, 
for he wasa very sinful man, and withal a Wine- 
bibber--- 

9 Threatning to expose their iniquities and 
transgressions, by publishing an edict throughout 
the province, if they did not do even as it seemed 
unto him good. 

10 But they were very stiff-necked, and refu- 
sed to obey him, urging that the tribe of Judas, to 
which he belonged, were publicans and sinners, 
and were aspiring to rule over the tribe of Issa- 
char with an high hand. 


11 Whereupon David answered them in great | 
anger, declaring that Trumbull was one of the fool- | 
ish ones, and moreover that he held intercourse 


| Cipated by the most sanguine friends of the invention. }. 
‘Hills were ascended and descended with the greatest) more, when there is a great quantity of it. When it 
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will take immediate measures to bring carriages of this cessary, by removing it from the fire. The fire is ap- 
‘sort into action on the roads. Mr. Gurney, his bro-| plied to the oil, by neans of a piece of flaming wood, 
ther, Colonel Viny, Captain Dobbin and one or two! or paper, which is brought near to its surface; if the 
| assistants, started from Cramford bridge on Tuesday | liquid does not take fire, it is a proof that it is not suf- 
/morning, about 4 o’clock. They proceeded at a most | ficiently heated. The oil is to be laded up, and pour- 
‘rapid rate to Maidenhead, which they reached, not~ ed back again whilst it is burning. All these opera- 
| withstanding two or three delays, in about an hour and , tions should be performed with great care, to avoid in- 
five minutes—-a distanee of nearly fifteen miles. After! jury from the fire, and more particularly from the boil- 
this proof of their capability of speed, they travelled) ing oil, which burns severely whatever it touches. 
more leisurely, tillthey arrived near Melksham, where! In order to ascertain when the oil is boiled enough, 
as it has been already stated, they were attacked by)! and the varnish has acquired the requisite degree of 
some brutal fellows, who absurdly enough, imagined consistence, a few drops are allowed to cool on a piece 
| they were “come to take the bread out of their' of glass, or ona plate. When the varnish has been 
mouths.’’ To prevent similar occurrences, it was} allowed to cool, it ought not to be capable of flowing 
thought advisable to draw the carriage the remainder’ on the body on which it has been placed; when touch- 
of the way by horses. Having exhibited the powers, ed by the finger, it ought, on raising it, to draw out 
and practicability of the invention publicly in Bath,! into long threads ; and the length of these threads in- 
the party left early on Monday morning to return.) dicates the thickness of the varnish, The consistence 
Prudential considerations induced them not to hght) of the thinnest varnish, should be a little less than 
their fire until they had passed the place of theirlate, that of common honey ; but experience alone can 
annoyance. They then lighted, and amidst the most} teach the exact degree of thickness which is necessa- 
provoking delays in procuring supplies of water, ooke,| ry. For Lithography, two kinds of varnish are in 
and charcoal, came the last 84 miles in about twelve! general prepared ; oe, thick, intended for. crayon 
hours, thus giving the proof experimentally of the ca-| drawings, the other thinner, for designs in ink ; and 
pability of using steam carriages on our ordinary | when it is desired to have one of an intermediate qual- 
| roads.’’ ity, these two are mixed together. These varnishes 
may be kept in the vessels in which they were made, 
or in glazed jars; care being taken to cover them close- - 
ly. if the varnish has been boiled until it is too thick, 
it may be made thinner, when necessary, by warming 
it a litle and mixing with ita certain quantity of lin- 
seed oil. It may also be tempered without heating it 


ESSAYS ON LITHOGRAPH Y.—Printing Ink. 


This Ink differs from that used in typography, in be- 
ing much thicker. In order to form it, a varnish is 
made of linseed or nut dil, with which is ground up a ‘ 
certain quantity of lamp black. The older the oil is,| by rubbing it up with a little oil; observing that only 
the better is the varnish. This ink should not be too; @ very small quantity must be used, otherwise it will 
thin, or liquid; nor must it be toostrong or thick. If,| spread on the impressions, and thus spoil them, A 


i when mixed with the lamp black, it be found to pos-|, quantity of this varnish, sufficient for a fortnight’s 


sess the first fault, it will extend itself beyond the lines /work, is taken, and, in small portions at a time, 
‘and points which form the drawing, and be widened) ground up with lamp black, by means of a muller, 


with the Canaanites, their enemies, and with the. still more by the action of the roller, or of the press,| carefully observing to cover it, whenever any is taken 


men of the ** East.” 

12 And he said unto them, Iscariot isa ptous' 
man, and ‘* would rather be a door keeper in the | 
house of the Senate,” ¢ than dwell in the tents of? | 
Le Roy. 

13 And when they yet utterly refused, he wax- 
ed still more wreth, saying ‘** What came ye out 
to see—a READ shaken in the wind?” 


14 Now although David the son of Judas was | 
held in derision by them, yet they feared him ex- |. 


ceedingly on account of his sin and wickedness. 
15 Sothey took counsel together, and agreed | 
to cast lots; and the lot fell upon Albert, a man of 


the West, very wicked and sinful, who held com- || 


munion with evil spirits. 

16 And when they had done this, they made 
themselves exceeding merry, and were puffed up 
with silly pride and conceit; 

17° Vainly thinking they could triumph over 
their enemies, and drive them like chaff before the 
wind, and heeding not that the people would soon 
thrust them out of the land. 

13 And after David the son of Judus had ‘ clo- 
—— prayer,’ they repaired every man to his 

ent. 

19 Now the rest of the acts of the tribe, behold 
are they not writtenin the Advocate of falsehood, 
wickedness, and all manner of unclean things. 
Batavia Times. 


MECHANIC), JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, OCTOBER 1829. 


The London Courier furnishes the following particu- 
ofa trial of dhe utility of this carraige:—**Mr. 
urhey’s steam carraige arrived on the 3d ult. about 


Sx u'clock, at the Cramford Bridge Inn, from an ex- 


‘in obtaining the impression; and, in the end, would |, owtfor use. The varnish may be thickened, by adding 
adhere to the stone, or fill the spaces between the) to it a greater quantity of lamp black. 

lines, notwithstanding the water used to prevent these i In order to obtain beautiful drawings, a black of the 
efiects; it will also the more readily be imbibed by best quality must be used ; the lamp black found 
‘those parts of the stone which have not been covered, in the shops, is greasy, and of a brownish col- 
‘by the crayons, or the ink, used in drawing, which| or; and if employed, will produce impressions which 
will also be softened, and the harmony of the design! will appear dull and rusty. To avoid this inconven- 
‘be destroyed. IFfit be too thick, if the lamp black be ‘ience, that black should be used, which is made of 
not well incorporated, or any heterogeneous substan- burnt, or rather carboniated rosin. It is prepared by 
-ces be mixed therewith, it will not take well on the packing it closely in a crucible, the lid of which 1s to 
delicate points and lines; it will be apt to break them, be luted down with potter’s clay; the crucible is then 
up, or choke the spaces between them, and unite , placed in a stove, and covered with lighted charcoal, 
them, together, as they will be apt to crush by the), and thus left until no smoke can be perceived to issue 
force used in taking the impressions. from the interstices around the cover. This black, 
| The same means are used in making this varnish, as |, when taken from the crucible, presents a body suffi- 
‘are employed in preparing that which is used for letter | ciently hard, but triable; it is to be broken on a stone, 
press: that is, in an iron or a copper vessel, a quantity || and pulverized before mixed with the varnish. Some per- 
of oil is poured, suflicient for the varnish desired to | sons mix with the lamp dlack,a small quantity of indigo, 
make; taking care that the vessel is not more than/|/to give more tone tothe proofs; this, however, is not 
two thirds filled: this precaution is indispenseably ne-| necessary, when the lamp black is of the first quality. 
‘cessary, in order to prevent those accidents which | The public taste sometimes requires that prints or 
might occur from the oil boiling over. Even in this} designs should be produced in colors. In this case, 
situation it may suddenly swell up and boil over; it || the color required is mixed with common varnish.— 
must therefore be carefully watched; and, when ne- |) Those which combine with this varnish, are, for blues, 
cessary, removed quickly from the tire, or it would in- indigo, and Prussian blue; and for reds, vermilion, and 
flame, to the eminent danger to every one exposed too carmine; this last color requires to be rubbed up with 
its action. When the vessel is thus removed, it is gen- | spirits of turpentine, to enable it to incorporate per- 
erally placed in a hole prepared in the ground, that it || fectly with the varnish, The orchres, when they are 
‘may be more quickly cooled. This preparation should | very fine, may be used for reds, or yellows; and that 
be made out of doors, and in a place where no danger | of the latter color, when mixed with indigo, will pro- 
can ensue from such accident, When the oil is boiled duce a green. Terra di Sienna gives a brown, &e.— 
ina fire place there should be, close at hand, a heap of The greater number of colors, as they are found in the 
cashes, ready to throw on the fire to deaden it. Some Shops, not being sufficiently free from grit, or other 
persons put litherage into the oil, to render it drying; | gross particles, to produce good ink, it becomes neces- 
but ink which has been thus prepared, hardens to||sary to mix them in fine powder, with a certain por- 
quickly upon the inking stone, its tenacity will also | tion of water, in which the grosser matter is allowed 


cause it to adhere too tirmly upon the drawing, and || to subside, and which is then decanted, and left at rest 
may consequently detach its more delicate parts. In |to deposit the washed color.— Selected. 

preparing the oil, a few pieces of bread are succes- 
sively thrown into it whilst it is boiling, and those are Virtues, like essences, lose their fragrance whet 
removed when they assume a brown colour; onions are exposed, 


: || perimental tour of and from Bath. The success of; occasionally used for the same purpose; the advantage 1 
| this trial much exceeds whatever could have been anti-, in this proceeding is, however very doubtful. A 
; SC facility and safety. Marlborough Hills, the ascending begins to boil, the evaporation is accelerated by stir- 1p 
i of which it was thought would put the powers of the ing it, and lading and pouring it back into the vessel a 3 
carriage to a severe test, appeared to afford not the} with an iron ladle, furnished with a long handle. A | 4 3 
i slightest obstacle. And as to the manageability of lid is at first placed on the vessel,to hasten the heat- Te 
4 | the machine, a gentleman who accompanied it assured , ing ofthe oil. The oil is to be inflamed at three or Fi 
| the writer it far surpasses that of horses, or indeed any } four diflerent times, taking care to extinguish it when i 
‘idea that could be formed of it. The proprietors con-| it burns too fiercely; this may be done by blowing up- : : 
4 
e 4 
| 
| ; 
— 
{ 
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‘LITERARY. 


HWALL’S TRAVELS. 


Ir would be impossible, im the short notice of 
which a newspaper permits the insertion, to give | 
any satisfactory account of the contents of a work | 
like that of Captain Hall, or even to describe in’ 
what respects it differs from the opinions and 
statements of former writers. Suffice it to say, | 
that considering a hereditary monarchy, a power-— 
ful aristocracy, an established church, a law of 
primogeniture, a consequent accumulation of 
property in single hands, and a system of educa-| 
tion like those of England, necessary for maintain- 
ing the power or promoting the happiness of a 
great nation, and seeing none of these elements of 
stability or grandeur in the present Government | 
of the United States, he entertains ideas of its, 
wisdom very different from those sometimes pro- 
mulgated by the liberal politicians of this country. 
He consequently complains of the democratical | 
tendency of every one of its institutions, and} 
making a distinction between a Republican( which, | 
by the way, without any proper auihority, he con- 
siders a representative system, though no republic 
of former times had ever a system of representa- 
tion) and a democracy, he passes sentence on it as 
being a realization of the latter. ‘It is need- 
less,” says he, in speaking of the election of. Pres- 
ident, ‘* to dwell farther upon this branch of the 
subject except, to remark, that in every instance, 
without exception, that has come to my knowl- 
edge, the object has been to give a more decided- 
'y democratical character, not only to the presi- 
dentia! election, but to every thing else. I have 
never been able to hear even of one solitary ex- 
ample of any experiment being tried on the other 
side ; and [am certain that any attempt to stop 
the advancing tide of democracy at this hour of 
the day, would be about as effectual as the com- 
mand of Canute to the waves of the ocean.” 

Captain Hall finds that neither the state assem- 
blies nor the general legislature are composed of 
the first men of the nation. Is that always the 
case on this side of the Atlantic? He thinks that 
they remain too short a time in office to learn the 
trade of legislation. Is it well learnt among those 
who remain longer ? A deliberative assembly is 
known by its decisions. Has the American Con- 
gress ever passed a law like our corn biil ?—or has 
it ever resolved, contrary to the rules of arithme- 
tic, that 21 is equal to17 or 28? If the body of 
American legislators are unsteady and fluctuating, 
would he recommend the anchor of the state to be 
thrown into rotten boroughs? He finds that the 
want of an aristocracy and the equal division in 
property is anevil. Might not an American ask, 
in reply, whether, in the words of Mr. Peel tow- 
ards the end of the last session of Parliament, our 
greatest calamity does not arise from the excessive 
and increasing accumulation of property in a few 
hands ? He considers the facility of obtaining 
law as the source of litigation, and on that ground 
censures the folly of bringing jastice to the poor 
man’s door; but is there no danger to be appre- 
hended froin the opposite course of some older 
countries ? Leaving out of view the improbabil- 
ity of a man’s ruining himself because ‘law is 


brought to his door,” on any other principle than 
that by which he would drown himself if he had a’ 
pond in his garden, has Captain Hall never heard, 
of the expense and delays of our courts, or of the! 
commissions lately appointed to suggest reforms ?) 
With respect to the question of “ unpaid magis- 
trates,” it should be recollected that the policy of 
our unpaid” establishment is not now quite a. 
political axiom—that in France no such unpaid 
magistrates exist—and that, even though the race, 
were desirable, they could not be found among so! 
busy and so money-making a people as the Ameri- 
cans. Onthe subject of the absence of entails, 
and the want of a law of primogeniture, different 
opinions may be formed. Ina country destitute 
of such institutions, or rather hostile in its spirit 
to that accumulation of property to which they 
lead, there can be no doubt that we shall not find 


‘passion, and its deep and ever-varying consonan- 
ces chime, swell, and estuate, in infinite gradation. 


splendid castles, ancient domains, extensive parks, 
or celebrated picture galleries, because all these | 
would soon be knocked down by the partitioning | 


{hammer of the family auctioneer : but is the cir- | 


cumstance of having no poor-houses in America, | 
and not being obliged to maintain a tenth part of 
the population on rates, no compensation for the | 
want of parks and picture-galleries ? 
But it would be absurd to attempt reasoning on, 
such subjects in a mere paragraph like the present. | 
Whatever consequences we may anticipate from | 
the progress of democratic principles, their ad- 
vance cannot be arrested in a country where the 
prejudices in their favor are stronger than the laws. | 
Democracy must there pursue its career in its vast 
domain, unimpeded in its physical force by any | 
moral consideration, till some external catastrophe, | 
requiring submission to the commands of a dicta- | 
tor, interrupts the usnal course of events, or the, 
axe of the back-woodsman, fells the last tree of the | 
wilderness which divides it from the Pacific. | 
London Times. | 


THE REFLECTOR. 


[From the Catskill Recorder. ] 
AUTUMN. 
Linger then yet awhile 
As the last leaves on the bough, 
Ye have loved the gleam of many a smile 


That is taken from you now. 

Mrs. Hemans, | 

Had we the tender and pathetic expression of: 
Bryant to clothe our musings, we would dwell 
long and thrillingly upon the lesson taught so jor- 
cibly in the advent of sober suited Autumn. Cold- 
ly indeed must he look upon Nature and her chan-| 
ges who does not find luxury of sentiment in the. 
contemplation of all her seasons. All are but. 
chords of that instrument which yields its tone to. 
every breath of man, and vibrates involuntarily 
in every feeling of his breast. In the Spring, the. 
fairy melody is made up of the unmingled war-, 
bling of rapture, the involuntary trills of untaught | 
lingers, the overflowings of that spring of gladness, | 
which gave mythology her fabled fountains, and, 
from which issues all that clainis che name of mu-! 
sic, short of the viceless harmony of Heaven. In. 
summer, itis mellowed into the harmony of hope. | 
The voice which never mourned is heard in its' 
rich diapasons;its glowing progressions are temper- | 
ed to the calmness of matured desire; its echoes are 
unbroken by the irregular responses of untutored 


Beautifully though sadly the reverses of these is 
the style of Autumn’s “f unwritten music.” ‘The 
hope of the glad Spring and the devotion of the ar- 
cent Summer, have been damped, but not to dead- 
en a single tone. ‘The chords on which once play- 
ed the breath of the affections, are strained,— 
but not to break. The mind is no longer a mighty 


organ, yielding its sounds to the hand of man; but} 


become a gentle Molian harp, catching its tones’ 


from every breath of the Autumnal! breeze. Plain-! 


tive and sweet, as though sound itself had caught: 
a charm from the beautiful hues of decay, they 
come upon the ear, blending into harmony such 
strains as no art can imitate, no science arrange, no 
skill record. Such is the music of Autumn, upon 
that deep toned glorious instrument—-the heart. 
‘The grave comes gloomily upon the thoughts of 
youth. ‘They have not yet buried there the bet- 
ter part of their hearts. ‘To the pilgrim who has 
farther advanced on the highway of human disap- 
pointments, the last home of man is a welcome 
theme. Lovely to him, not only that it already 
holds his best hopes and his only charms that made 
the world fair amid ail its desolation, the grave, 
—the cold and dreary grave sends up a sweet and 
holy call to his broken spirit. All that speaks of 
decay has a charmtohim. No marvel then that 


came.” 


he woos the melancholly influence of Autamn, and 
breathes with untold delight her sighing breezes, 
and settles an unwearied gaze upon her red and 
yellow forests. Let childhood hang with enrap-' 


turing fondness over the brilliant beauty of 
Spring’s first flower;—but its little idols will with. 
er. Let maturer youth yield its full devotion to 
the fruitful and fervent-hopes of Summer; yet they 
too shall pass away. But who, that has ever rej- 
ished the calm yet passionate love of fading bean- 
ty, which steals upon the unsubdued tho’ softened 


|| Spirit of one whose hopes have been like the sum- 


mer clod, will cling to such fleeting hues again. — 
There isan autumn in the soul, where all these 
images are mirrored deep and indelible. Even the 
winter of age though it withers the outer form, can 
never supplant the sweetly fingering hues of an- 
tumn in the soul. ‘They cling to the memory Jon- 
ger than hope,——and the memory itself is life. 


THE CASKET. 


HELL BRIDGE, 


TuHere is a narrow pass between the mountains 
in the neigiborhood of Bendearg, in the High- 


lands of Scotland, which, at a littie distance, has: 


the appearance of an immense artificial bridge 
thrown over a tremendous chasm ; but on nearer 
approach is seen to be a wall of nature’s own ma- 
sonry, formed of vast and rugged bodies of solid 
rock, piled on each other as if inthe giant sport of 
the architect. Its sides are in some places covered 
with trees of aconsiderable size, and the passen- 
ger who has a head steady enough to look down 
the precipice, may see the eyrie of birds of 
prey beneath his feet. ‘he path across is so nar- 
row, that it cannot admit of persons passing ; and 
indeed none but natives would attempt the dan- 
gerous route, though it saves a circuit of three 
miles. Yet it sometimes happens that two travel- 
lers meet, owing to the curve formed by the pass 
preventing a view across from either side; and 
when this is the vase, one lies down while the oth- 
er crawls over hisbody. One day a Highlander 
walking along the pass, when he had gained the 
highest part of the arch, observed another coming 
leisurely up, and being himself of the patrician 
order, called him to lie down; the person, how- 
ever, disregarded the command, and the Hizhlan- 
ders met on the summit. ‘They were Cairn, and 
Bendearg, of two families in enmity to each other. 
“I was first at the top,” said Bendearg, ‘and 
called out first to lie down, that | may pass over 
in peace.” 

** When the Grant prostrates himself before 
M‘Pherson,” answered the other, ‘it must be 
with a sword driven through his body.”—‘* Turn 
back, then,” said Bendearg, ‘* and repass as you 
**Go back yourself, if you like it, (re- 
plied Grant,) I will not be the first of my name to 
turn before the M*‘Pherson.” 

‘They then threw their bonnets over the precipice, 
and advanced with a slow and cautious pace, 
closer to each other ; they were both unarmed.— 
Stretching their limbs, like men preparing fora 
desperate struggle, they planted their feet firmly 
onthe ground, compressed their lips, knit their 
dark brows, and fixing fierce and watching eyes 
on each other, stood prepared for the onset. ‘They 
both grappled at the same moment ; but being of 
equal strength, were unable for some time to shilt 
each others position—standing fixed on the rock, 
with suppressed breath, and muscles strained to 
the ‘‘ top of their bent,” like statues carved out of 
the solid stone. 

At length M‘Pherson, suddenly removing his 
right foot so as to give him greater purchase,stoop- 
ed his body and bent his enemy down with him 
by main strength, till they both leaned over the 
precipice, looking downward into the terrible 
abyss. ‘he contest was as yet doubtful, for 
Grant had placed his foot firmly on an elevation 
at the brink, and had equal command of his enemy 
but at this moment M‘Pherson sunk slowly and 
firmly on his knee, and while Grant suddenly 
started back, stooping to take the supposed ad 
vantage, whirled him over his head into the gulf 
—M‘Phersen himself fell backwards, his body, 
partly hanging over the rock--a fragment gave 
way beneath him, and he sunk further, till catch- 
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ing with a desperate effort at the solid stone above, 
he regained his footing. ‘There was a pause of 
deathlike stillness, and the bold heart of M‘Pher- 
gon felt sick and faint. At length, as if compelled 
unwillingly by some mysterious feeling he looked 
down over the precipice. 

Grant had caught with a death gripe by the rug- 
ged point of a rock—-his enemy was yet almost 
within his reach! His face was turned upward 
and there was init horror and despair--but he ut- 
tered no word orcry. The next moment he loos- 
ed his hold--and his brains were dashed out be- 
fore the eyes of his hereditary foe ; the mangled 
body disappeared among the trees, and its last 
heavy and hollow sound arose from the bottom. 
M‘Pherson returned home an altered man. He 

urchased a commission in the army, and fell 
bravely in the wars of the Peninsula. The Gae 
lic name of the place where this tragedy was act- 
ed signifies Hell Bridge. 


= 


THE CABINET. 


“CROWDING.” 

In one of my excursions on the frontiers of Mis- 
souri, | came to a small log cabin, with some five 
or six acres under improvement surrounding the 
house. ‘The usual salutations were soon ended, 
and I found the occupant of this retired spot to be 
a man of the name of Rvod, a Justice of the Peace 
in Gasconade county ; a section of the country 
well designated by the old woman’s graphic ac- 
count of her son’s residence, as ‘‘ a few miles be- 
yond the westward.” ‘The old man led my horse 


_ tothe stable and returned to dinner :—as he sat a 


stool up to a large stump which occupied the place 
of atable, he said with that hospitable bluntness 
s0 peculiar to the inhabitants of the western wilds, 
« perhaps,stranger,you'll set up and skin a ’tater?” 
A good appetite wants no compliments ; and in 
this case | think I used as few as a Yankee school- 
master would in eating a luncheon with his schol- 
lars. After partaking of his bounty, | asked him 
how he liked the country, how long he had been 
there, &c. He answered, I like the country well, 
but lam going toleave here.’ ‘ You'll go to some 
place more convenient for schooling?’ said I.— 
‘No, he rejoined. ‘ No--l’m too much crowed 
much hampered up--l’ve no outlet—the 
range is all eat out--I’m too much crowded.’-- 
‘ How’ | responded, ‘ cowded !—-who crowds you?’ 
‘ Why, -here’s Burns—-right down upon me--right 
down in my very teeth--stuck right here ! and 
then on the other side I’m hampered up—-they’re 
crowding in—they’re jamming me out-—-the neigh- 
bors are too thick—I’I! not.stay here another] sea- 
son! ‘ Well Mr. Rood, how near are your 
neighbors,’ [ asked. ‘ Why here’s that ’drotted 
Burns, stuck down here within fifteen miles ; and 
then on the other side they’re not much farther.-- 
I'llnever live where a neighborhood can come to 
my house and go home the same day!’ Poor man! 
thought I, as I left his dwelling to resume my 
Journey ; you would not call this ‘ crowding,’ if 
your family formed one of the layers where six 
or eight live one above another ! 

But on reflection, I find there are others 
: rgd and ‘hampered up’ as well as Mr. 

ood, 

_ Alexander was so ‘ crowded’ that after conquer- 
ing the world, he wept for another to conquer. 

Napoleon was so ‘crowded’ in France that Moscow 
‘appeared the only breathing place ; and when he 
came in possession, he found not as much elbow 
Toom as Mr. Rood had. 

In our own country we are all ‘crowded.’ A 
trip of 500 miles to Pittsburg, 1100 tothe mouth 
of the Ohio, and 1100 to New Orleans, is not 

outlet? enough--it isa meré morning visit. The 
mouth of Columbia or Gulf of California are the 
only country places for a family. , 

Our government has been ‘ crowded’ and jam- 

ined up like a little tailor between to fat aldermen 

iN a stage coach, 

ii ‘Idamantine President felt a sudden pres- 
ure from the West. Finding it coming, he made 


a bold stand, until the people raised the Hickory/| practice of this paternal lesson to the grave. I 
shaft; they ‘ crowded’ hard on both sides, but the | have hitherto followed it, and have no reason to 
ground on which he stood being rather Clayish, || complain that my obedience to it has been even a 
he slipped back to his native granite. temporal sacrifice. I have found it on the contra- 
The Officers of government, poor souls, have | ry, the road to prosperity and wealth, and | shall 
found the ‘ crowding’ so great, and the offices so | point it out as such to my children.” 
small, that an ‘ outlet’ was found desirable, called. : 
removal, that led to retirement. Real Discontent. 'The following anecdote is re- 
I have seen priests denounce against heaven- | lated of Robert de Insula, of Halielund, a manof 


‘bound souls, because they choose to take a clear- |]ow birth, and one of the bishops of Durham :— 


ance under a different name. Such elders ‘ crowd-. Having given his mother an establishment suitable 
ed’ by egotism. : to his own rank, and asking her once, when he 

I have seen merchants ‘ crowd’ their customers | went to see her, how she fared, she answered 
for payment that they may make remittances,— || «* Never worse !--‘* What troubles thee?” said the 
Now, I should advise such merchants to pay their | bishop; ‘*hast thou not men and women enough 
own debts, and they can ask with a clear con- | to attend thee?” “ Yea,” quoth the old woman, 
science. ‘*and more than enough! I say to one—go, and he 
_ I have seen anti-masonry attempt to ‘crowd’ |\runs ; to another--come hither fellow ! and the 
itself into society; but it’s lke trying a knotty log | varlet falls down on his knees;—and, in short, all 
ona frosty morning with a wooden wedge—it will things go on so abominably smooth, that my heart 
bounce out, to the great danger of him at the | is bursting for something to spite me and pick a 


beetle. quarrel withal! 
I have seen a customer, at the third call on a’ 


mechanic, lament that his work was not done, and | Anecdote.—A full-blooded Jonathan, residing in 
[always have seen that mechanic ‘crowded’ for | a certain town in New-England, once took it into 
money. | his head to go a courtin ;” he accordingly sad- 

[ have heard ladies (bless their souls !) exult in | dled the old a and started off to ae ie de- 
the ‘ crowd’ of men in their train; which led me || yoirs to one of the buxom lasses of the neighbor- 
toa conclusion that so many tutors may have in- | jiood. After stayin” with his “ gal” until day- 
structed them to enjoy matrimony without being | Jight began to streak the east, he made prepara- 


encumbered by its charms. '|tions to depart. Just as he was seating himself i 
I have seen editors so fond of clashing and deal- the fair one, aan 


ing abuse to a type competitor, that their paper (and who by the way, was marvellously fond of 
was filled with personal slander, ‘ crowded’ out having ‘ sparks,”’) wishing to have him come 
precious little items, like ‘all indebted to the again, stammered out, “1 shall be at home nezt 
printer,’ &e. Sunday night, Zeb.” Zebedee, taking out his to- 

I have seen young men, the pride of respecta-'| bacco-box, and biting off a quid of pigtail in less 


ble relations, the most conspicuous persons at the |than a second, honestly answered, “* So shall I 
horse-race—-théir voices the loudest in the grocery | by gaully 11! . 


—-the last to leave the midnight revel-—the foremost 
in a riot——gently ‘ crowded’ into retirement by the | 
consent of twelve men ; while the thirteenth in-| 
sultingly inquired what he had to say; at the same. 
time pointing to him the ‘outlet,’ not caring wheth- 


Sam Foote could say any thing of any body, or 
to any body. When he was once at Lord Kelly’s 
table, a gentleman present complained that the 
beer was rather cold. ‘ Get his lordship to dip his 
er he acquiesced or remonstrated. nose into the tankard,’ said Foote, ‘and if he 


I have seen a stage, so ‘ crowded’ with runners, keeps it there half a minute, and the beer does not 
that their simultaneous respirations opened | poil, it must be fire-proof? 


crevices inthe carriage wide enough to throw a/' 
dog in. Now this [ call a crammer. 
Now, Now, Printer, lest [ should ‘ crowd’ your 


Sermon for Bachelors.—The Hardford Mirror 
. ‘contains a lay sermon, for the special benefit of the 
it the Bachelors’ Club, founded on the followsng text: 
ee *¢ And they called Rebecca and said unto her 
Ragas Pepgenees. ‘wilt thou go with this man, and she said Iwill go.” 
Genesis c. 25, v. 58. 


MISCELLANY. 


Horne ‘Tooke, says Lady Morgan, used to tell) 
a juvenile story to my husband (who in his boy-| 
hood partook of the ‘* Diversions of Purley”) ve-| 
ry illustrative the Horne at | 
Eton, was one day aske the master why a. ? 
certain verb a case ? _ “Jacob kissed Rachel.” 
swered, ‘‘ (don’t know.” ‘*'That’s impossible,” | That is something substantial for bachelors to say 
said the master: ‘*{ know you are not ignorant, | grace over, the other text was for the benefit of 
‘but obstinate.’ Horne however persisted, and |, Rebecca altogether. 
‘the master flogged. After punishment, the peda- ‘© Jacob kissed Rachel, 
gogue quoted the rule of grammar; Horne in- And lifted up his voice and wept,” 
stantly replied, know that very well; but you’ 
‘did not ask for the rule, you demanded the rea-|', How pathetic. The fact is, time and the fash- 
'son.” Here we have the perspicuity of the ma-|/19nS make strange inroads upon poor human na- 
ture dialectician, and the dogged obstinacy which ture. Here was Jacob scouring the country to 
would not yield a step to authority, and could Jook for a wife,-and ona fine sunny day in the 
‘purchase a victory at any expense of suffering.—- | valley of Padanaram, he saw her at a distance, 
Opinions may change; but the man in his leading | Grawing water from a well being barefoot; and 
characteristics, is at fifty what he is at thirteen. || without ceremony, he ran towards her, and in the 
language of the good book, he ‘* Kissed her, and 
Fearless discharge of our duties.—That great jlilted up his voice and wept.” We have no ac- 
lawyer, Lord Erskine, when at the bar, was al- count that Rachel boxed his ears for his rudeness, 
ways remarkable for the fearlessness with which | 48 'n these days of simplicity and innocence would 
he contended against the Bench. In one of his | have been done, particularly in “ Good Society.” 
‘contests with the judges, he explained the rule of |The truth is, we are too refined in our notions, to 
his conduct at the bar in the following terms:—*It | take pattern from the rustic simplicity of our first 
was the first command and counsel of my youth, | parent; and our wives would never call their hus- 
‘always to do what conscience told me to be my du- bands ‘‘My Lord,” and wait until they had 
‘ty; and to leave the consequences with God. 1 | dined, as our mothers did of yore. 
shall carry with me the memory, and I trust the N. ¥. Enquirer. 


In those times, ceremony, formality, sighing and 
sentiment were altogether unknown. Rebecca 
was a sensible girl, and jumped at the first good 
offer. We could have picked out a better text to 
preach before the honorable and venerable frater- 
nity, viz: 
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this point, at least, from the reproaches of the cap-| 


BOSTON MASONIC MIRROR. 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1829. 


SPEECIE | 
“Of Mr. AMasA WALKER, delivered at the Common 
Council Room, (in this city) on the evening of Au- 
gust 27, 1829.”? | 


weeks since we adverted to the remarks made by Mr. | 


Walker relative to the purchase of a ‘ great Bible.” 
The ‘‘Speech’’ referred to, has since appeared in print; 
and, though in many other particulars equally errone- 
ous, we propose at this time to confine ourseives to the 
consideration of the truth and justness of the follow- 
ing remark, viz. : 

“| apprehend that there was never a greater impo- 


sition upon public credulity than the high claim, that 
masonry advances on the score of its charities.” 


Though Masons have never been desirous to publish 
their beneficence in Gath, or to proclaim it through 
the streets of Askelon, they have ever regarded CHAr- | 
try as the chief of every social virtue—the distin- | 
guishing characteristic of their order. . They have es- 
teemed it a virtue embracing a supreme degree of 
love to the great Creator and Governor of the Uni-' 
verse, and an unlimited aflection to the beings of his 
treation, of all characters and of every denomination. 
We are taught that men, in whatever situation they 
are placed, are still, in a great measure, the same.—_ 
They are exposed to similar dangers and misfortunes. 
They have not wisdom to foresee, or power to prevent, 
the evils incident to human nature. They hang, as it 
were, in a perpetual suspense between hope and fear, 
sickness and health, plenty and want. A mutual chain 
of dependence subsists throughout the animal creation. | 
The whole human species are, therefore, regarded by, 
Masons, as proper objects for the exercise of charity. 
Beings who partake of one common nature, ought to 
be actuated by the same motives and interests. Hence, 
to sooth the unhappy, by sympathizing with their mis- 
fortunes, and to restore peace and tranquillity to agi- 
tated spirits, constitute the general and great ends of 
the Masonic Institution. 
disposition, fires the breast with manly feelings, and 


enervates that spirit of compassion, which is the glo- | 


ry of the human frame, and which rivals every other 
pleasure the mind is capable of enjoying. 
passions, when directed by the superior principle of 


reason, promote some useful purpose; but compassion | 
towards proper objects, is the most beneficial of all | 


aflections, and excites the most lasting degrees of hap- 
piness; as it extends to greater numbers, and tends to 
alleviate the infirmities and evils which are incident to 
human existence. Possessed of this commendable dis- 
position, Masons grieve at misery under every form and 


appearance. When they behold an object pining un- | a greater imposition upon public credulity than the) 
der the miseries of a distressed body or mind, the heal- | high claim, that masonry advances on the score of | 


ing accents which flow from the tongue, mitigate the 


iu its dismal state, look gay. When their pity is ex- ; tutions of this city ; and is exclusive of the charities | 
cited, they assuage grief, and cheerfully relieve dis- | oranted by those institutions when in session ; which | 
tress. If a brother be in want, every heart is moved; | probably amount to a much larger sum. It is usual | 
when he is hungry, they feed him; when he is naked, | at the annual meetings of the diflerent institutions, to | 
they clothe him. Thus they confirm the propriety of vote a certain amount to the Board of Relief, and ' 


the title they bear; and that those who pronounce our | 
pretensions to this character, preposterous and unde- | 
served, may hereafter act understandingly on this sub-| 
ject, we shall proceed to adduce such evidence as is, 
at this moment, to us accessible. 

It is a new thing to call in question the charities of 
the Masonic Institution ; for, though they have not 
been blazoned on the house top, it has been thought 
that the visible effects which have been produced by | 


them, would ever be suflicient to shield the society, on| 


_ this city, will be sufficient. We have chosen for this 


This humane, this generous | 


All human | 


tious and ignorant, and from the unmerited censure of 
the ungrateful recipient. But it seems to be other-| 
wise. Having exhausted all other means of assault; 
having charged the Institution with the guilt of every. 
abomination on the catalogue of crimes, our charities | 


are now arraigned before the self-created inquisition of 


It will be recollected by our readers, that a few acernaamaa and adjudged to be a “ great imposition | 


} 


“upon public credulity’?! To disprove this foul and | 
honorable charge, and to establish the ignorance, (rel-' 
“ative to the government and internal regulations of the | 
Institution) of those by whom it is preferred, a refer-| 
ence to the records of either of the Masonic bodies of 
“purpose, the 


BOSTON MASONIC BOARD OF RELIEF, 
| ESTABLISHED JULY 19, 1819. 


This board is composed of Committees of Charity || 


from the Grand Lodge, St. Andrew’s and St. Paul’s 
R. A. Chapters, St. John’s, St. Andrew’s, Massachu- 
setts, Columbian and Mount Lebanon Lodges. The’ 
Lodges, in this city, holding their meetings but once a 
month, it was found inconvenient, if not wholly im- | 
practicable, to attend to applications for charity, with | 
that promptness which urgent cases require, and which 
is often times requisite to render the donation accepta- 
ble and efficient. To avoid this difficulty, the Board 
of Relief was established, more ‘effectually to re- 


lieve strangers, who are Masons, and who may need 
assistance.’’ The 3d art. of the Constitution declares, 
‘* said committee shall meet once a week, and oftener 
if necessary, at such time and piace as they may agree 
upon, and it shall be their duty faithfully and diligent- 
ly to enquire into the qualifications, circumstances and 
necessities of every applicant for charity, and careful- 
ly to ascertain what sumof money will effectually re- 
lieve the applicant and the best mode of bestowing the 
same.’? The board have accordingly met, for the last 
ten years, (or since its organization) every Monday 
‘morning, and they have distributed, for charitable pur- 
‘poses, the following sums, viz. :— 


From July 19,1819, to Jan. 1820, $144 00 

Jan. 1820 to 472 50 

1821 1822 658 39 
1822 1823 632 64 
1824 1825 O13 55 
1825 1826 666 89 

1827 41828 661 31 
1828 1829 501 71 

1829 “« July, 1829 211 71 
Total (ten years) $6560 00 


| The number of donations is about nine hundred and 
“fifty—about seven hundred of which were granted to 
the widow and fatherless!—and yet there ‘‘was never 


its charities’’!! The money dispensed by this board is | 
pain of the unhappy sufferer, and make even adversity || raised by assessments, from the several Masonic insti- | 


should this sum prove inadequate to meet the calls for 
charity, an assessment is then resorted to. And it was 
to this object that the seventy-five dollars spoken of 
by Mr. Walker, in the spirit of ridicule, as having been 
voted by the Grand Chapter, in 1828, ‘* for charitable 
purposes the ensuing year,’? was devoted. Had Mr. 
Walker examined the document from which he derived 


{the information he has given, with a view to state 


nothing but the truth, he would have ascertained fully 
the object of the vote, and he would have further as- 


| 


certained that the sum of fifty dollars was voted, the 
same evening, in charity to one individual. But this 
would have deprived him of what he probably consid. 
ered a very important argument against the Instity. 
tion; it would certainly have rendered pointless, hiy 
arrows of ridicule. We believe it to be susceptible of 
proof that the Masonic Institutions of this city have, 
conjointly, for the last ten years, contributed,for chap. 
itable purposes, the sum of fifteen hundred dollars 
ayear! We leave the public to say how much imposin 
tion there is in the * high claim that masonry advan. 
' ces on the score of its charities.’’ 

| The late Rev. Dr. Feltus—an eminent divine of the 
city of New York—in an address delivered by him in 


| Oct. 1827, speaking of the extensive benevolence of 


‘the Grand Lodge of that state, says:—*‘In addition to 


the proceeds of their charity fund, of about seventeen 


thousand dollars, by the regular receipts of upwards of 
forty Masonic bodies in the city of New York, they 
are enabled to distribute annually, between seven and 
“eight thousand dollars, to the widows and orphans, 
the sick and the alllicted, and the distressed, and to the 
decent interment of their dead.’’? Pratt adds, ‘* there 
,are probably five hundred dollars, on an average, de- 
voted to charitable purposes by each of the diflerent 
subordinate Lodges, of which there are upwards of 
five hundred in this state.’? This, when put into fig- 
| ures, stand thus, 


‘Interest on G. L. fund, $17,000, 6 per cent. $1,020 
Receipts from city Lodges, say 7,500 
From 500 subordinate Lodges, $500 each, 250,000 


Total am’t Charities in state of New York, $258,520 ! 


| There are probably, in the United States, from 
| twenty-five hundred to three thousand Masonic Insti- 
‘tutions. Estimating them at twenty-five hundred, and 
‘reducing the amount of donations one half, from tie 
estimate given by Pratt, and it appears that the Ma- 
‘sonic Institution in this country, distribute annwal/y,to 
the widow and orphan, and distressed, the ‘clever 
| sum’? of six hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars! Where is the “‘ great imposition upon public 
credulity?”’ 

| In looking over an abstract of the records of the 
Grand Lodge of New York, from 1806 to 1819, 
jwe find that the Grand Stewards’ Committee of 
Charty alone, from funds derived from a specific 


source, (distinct from the regular receipts of the 


| Grand Lodge) gave in donations, principally to wid- 
\ ows and orphans, in that time, viz. thirteen years, the 
sum of twenty-five thousand eighty-seven dollars, 
fifty-seven cents!* This charity, (under the control of 
the Grand Stewards’ Lodge,) derives its support from 
the following resources:—For every warrant granted 
| by the Grand Lodge to constitute a Lodge, seventy- 
‘|five dollars ; for every dispensation, to constitute a 


| 
} 
| 


Lodge, twenty-five dollars ; for every dispensation to 
confer three degrees at one meeting, ten dollars ; for 
all other dispensations, five dollars ; for every Grand 
| Lodge certificate, two dollars fifty cents ; for every 
member of a Lodge in the city of New York, pet 
quarter, twenty-five cents ; for every member of a 
Lodge under the jurisdiction and out of tlic said city 
of New York, per quarter, twelve and a half cents; 
for every member of a Lodge whose name is returned 
to be registered in the Grand Lodge Book, the same. 
for every person initiated in any Lodge in the city, t¥° 
dollars and fifty cents; for every person initiated, 0 
of the city and within the jurisdiction, one dollar twe? 
ty-five cents; for every Master Mason joining a Lodge. 


} 


* Among the recipients of this charity, were sever 
hundred and seventy-nine widows!—and $2,874 
cents were appropriated for the benefit of orphan chil- 
dren! The residue was distributed among the po* 
and untortunate members of the Institution. 
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_ children were maintained and educated until they could 
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one dollar ; for others joining a Lodge, one dollar 
twenty-five cents. Anti-masonry has probably nearly 
destroyed this fund—and who are the sufferers?—the 
unprotected widow and the helpless orphan! They 
alone will feel the effect in all its force: they alone are 
the sufferers; and deep and poignant must be their dis- | 
tiess, when told, inthe midst of the approaching ‘‘hard 
winter,”’ that this source of their relief no longer ex- 
ists! Can they appeal to anti-masons? No!—they may 
appeal in vain to such men. Why then we would 
ask, in the name of compassion, is an Institution, the 
‘very essence of which is CHARITY—why is it denoun- 
ced and proscribed ? 


Masonic Charity is not exclusive. In England,France, | 


Italy, Germany and other European countries, we find | 
liberal donations conferred on objects of charity, many 

of whom are without the pale of the society. In 1809, | 
a plan was adopted in New York, and has since been | 
in constant operation, by which fifty poor children ate | 
gratuitously educated, The school is supported by the | 
regular contributions of the Lodges in the city, and of | 
the Grand Lodge. It is a notorious circumstance, and | 
we are not a little surprised that Mr. Walker should 

have been ignorant of it, that during the late war, the | 
Lodges and Chapters in the state of New York, then | 
amounting to more than three hundred, contributed | 
from ten to seventy-five dollars each, to relieve the | 
necessities of the famishing and impoverished inhabi- | 
tants of Buffalo. And so recently as the last winter, 
Apollo Lodge, at Troy, in that state, purchased one | 
hundred cords of wood, and dealt it out during the rig- | 
orous season, to the meritorious poor, whether Masons | 
or otherwise. The expenses incident to the mission to 

Jerusalem, undertaken by the Rev. Pliny Fisk, were | 
almost entirely borne by the Masonic Institution. He 
visited, in person, the southern lodges and met with | 
the most perfect success. In 1818, the Grand Lodge | 
of Vermont appropriated one hundred dollars to the. 


Vermont Bible Society, and thirty dollars to the | 
American Bible Society. In 1819, they passed a reso- 
lution declaring that ‘* this Grand Lodge consider the. 
translating, printing, and distributing of the Holy | 
Scriptures, without note or comment, to be an object } 
of great importance, as tending to promote the happi- | 
ness of man in this world, and his eternal felicity in. 
that which is to come.’’? And to their great credit be 
it said, the members have never for a moment lost sight 
of the spirit of this resolution. In 1826, New Jerusa- 
lem Chapter, at Wiscassett, transmitted thirty-one dol- 
lars, donation to the Foreign Missionary Board in this 


city. In Germany, Denmark and Sweden, Charity) 
Schools have been erected by the Lodges, for the ed-| 
ucation of children of Freemasons, whose poverty de- | 


barred them from this advantage. Inthe seminary es_ 
tablished at Brunswick, the pupils are instructed in 
classical learning, and several branches of mathemat- 
ics. At Eisenach, several schools of this kind have 
been established. The teachers were endowed with 
fixed salaries, and in a short time after their institution 
they had sent into the world, seventeen hundred chil- 
dren, instructed in the principles of science, and the 
doctrines of christianity! In 1771, an establishment 
of a similarkind was formed at Cassel, in which the 


| thought proper to prefer against it—enough to show 


| defiance the most rigid examination of the intelligent 


provide for themselves. In 1773, the united Lodges 


of Dresden, Leipsic and Gorlitz, erected at Frederick- | 
stadt, a seminary of learning for children of every de- | 


nomination, in the electorate of Saxony. Masonic 
subscriptions were sufficiently liberal for its mainte- 


hance, and in the space of fire years above eleven || 


hundred children received a competent education. In 
the same year, an extensive work-house was erected 
at Prague, in which the children were not only initia- 
ted into the first principles of learning, but into those 


branches of the fine and useful arts which might qual- 


‘ify them for commercial and agricultural stations, The || What Mr. Walker says of the Institution’s having 
Royal Cumberland Freemasons’ School, for main- | 6,900,000 of dollars at its command, is not worth one 
| taining, clothing and educating the female children |™Oment’s consideration. The reasoning is the most 
and orphans of indigent Masons, was established in. sophistical and unsound that could have been adopted. 
1788, under the patronage of her royal highness the | He estimates the number of Masons in the United 
Duchess of Cumberland. The object of this charity | States at 240,000, and supposes that each one paid 
‘is ‘‘to train up children in the knowledge of virtue’ for his initiation $25. Hence the Institution must 
and religion; in an early detestation of. vice and its | have now at its command, $6,000,000! That this 
unhappy consequences ; in industry, as necessary to | Sum may have been paid into the institution since its 
their condition; and to impress strongly on their minds organization in this country,is very probable;but what 
| a due sense of subordination, true humility, and obedi-|| has supported it for the last fifty years? How has it 
‘ence to their superiors.” A spacious school-house || been enabled to meet the numerous calls for charity? 
_ was erected in 1793, at the expense of about $125,000, | We advise Mr, Walker, as a friend, to write no more 
which will accommodate one hundred children. The | anti-masonry, until he knows more of Masonry. We 
Grand Lodge of England have paid an annual subscrip- have reason to believe this speech is his first essay on ~ 
tion of 251 to this institution, since February 1790.— || this subject, and we hope, on his account, that it may 
Children continue in the school until they attain to the | be hislast. He has made several other statements, 
age of fifteen years, when they are further provided | not more justifiable, nor less incorrect, than the one 
for. The Master for the time being, of any Lodge, | We have been considering. We may, hereafter, no- 
subscribing one guinea annually, is deemed a governor tice one or two of them. We would here remark, for 
during that time; and on subscribing ten guineas, is a | his information,that the Grand Lodge and Grand Chap- 
member of the committee for fifteen years, and on the | ter of this state, are two distinct bodies, having no con- 
"payment of twenty, is a perpetual governor so long as nection whatever: from this he will perceive that in 
the Lodge of which he is master, exists. The princi- | correcting one error he has committed another. Mr. 
pal patrons of this institution are, the Prince of Wales, _ Walker has also forgotten to state that there was an 


Duke of York, Duke of Gloucester, and Prince Fred- | instance of Masonic charity, other than the ‘‘great 


erick of Orange.* 


| Bible’ case, that did come to his ‘‘own personal 
But we have said enough to show that the Masonic knowledge.’ We wish he had made this correction, 


| Institution does not merit the charge Mr. Walker has | and told us to what case he had reference. 


that its charities are numerous and varied: they are «* We recommend to our readers as worthy of their 
te: of misery, || #ttention, the address to “the leaders of political anti- 
though the sufferings of our fellow beings have the | ™@S°MTYs— commenced in this day’s paper. It is an 
strongest claim on our beneficence and demand our ear- | abie exposition of the rise, progress and effect of polit- 


| liest attention;yet,after the discharge of this great du- ical anti-masonry, and as such is of deep interest to 


ty, the blessings of Masonry extend to other objects; to _ oe community. And bat would also recommend the 
the eternal good of men;to the cultivation of the youth- ©°'"SS of the Masonic Convention, at De Ruyter, to 


mind ;to the protection of the fatherless and mother-_ their especial notice. 


less. We might refer to other instances where Masons 
have been active in diffusing the light of the gospel; in 
contributing liberally of their funds forthespiritual and | wr, oppose political anti-masonry— 
temporal good of their fellow-men, but we have quo- | 


Goov Reasons.—The editor of the Buffalo Repub- 


lican remarks: 


ted enough to satisfy the unprejudiced, and we leave 
it tothe candid enquirer and to the consciences of our 
assailants, to say with what justness and propriety we | | ; 

are ridiculed and traduced. Masons do not boast of | Because of its tendency to corrupt and ruin party or 
their good works; they are not emulous to herald them ean 

from the house top: they do what to them seemeth | Because, with their peculiar doctrines, a knave or a 
right in the eyes of heaven, and they disregard alike fool, a broken-down politician or a bankrupt in char- 
the frowns and the smiles of the bigot and the syco- acter or fortune, has a fair chance of preferment, if he 
phant. They reap an ample reward in the satisfac- '* only a thorough-going anti-mason. 
tion of knowing that they have done well; and we | Because it is based on selfish considerations. 
should not have obtruded this subject upon the atten- | 
tion of our readers, did we not sty A there were | i In Adams county, Penn. George Sweney, Esq. 
| some among those who oppose us,who act from mistak- has declined the support of anti-masonry, for Senator; 
en notions of the nature and tendency of the Institusion. and in Franklin qaeety Benjamm Keyser has also de- 
That Freemasonry exercises a powerful and salutary. clined the nomination of the anti-masonic party. The 
‘influence on the moral condition of the community Livingston Journal states that Charles Ingersoil and 
‘and ishappily adapted to the promotion of virtue, are Smith Johnson, give notice that their names have been 
| points for which we earnestly contend; and we hold at ‘unwarrantably made — of by the ann and 
consider it as a base political anti-masonic malversation. » 


Because of its tendency to destroy the political in- 
stitutions of our country. 


{G- The report of the taking of Constantinople is 


|men as we would that men should do unto us; and incorrect. The Russian Head Quarters was at Aidos 


on the 6th Aug. The Sultan was disposed, it is repor- 
law. Were our opponets actuated by this benevolent 


‘andcandid. Weare told that we are todo unto all | 
} 


| ted, to negotiate a peace. 
| principle, before they denounce and condemn, as dan- ” P 


_gerous and sinful, an Institution of so great antiquity | Tye Essayrst.—Geo. W. Light has issued propo- 


'and high repute asthe Masonic, they would faithfully | gajs for publishing in this city,a weekly paper, under 
and impartially investigate its merits; for, in the words this title, devoted to the development of literary iat 

of Lord Bacon, ‘‘one foul sentence doth more hurt | ent, 

than many foul examples,’’ 


**Give us any ‘‘.Mirror’’ we say, but a Mason- 
* Two Bengallee’s youth are at this time supported, | 


; ’?—Boston Anti-masonic Fress Press of 
and are receiving an education, at the expense of a ‘“ Mir ror!”’—Bos i-masonie Fre 
| Lodge in Essex county, Mass. ‘\ Oct. 9, 1829! 
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‘THE WREATH. 


‘** Tho’ thus confin’d, my agile thoughts may fly 
“* Through all the regions of variety.”’ 


x 
CHILDE HAROLD’S LAST PILGRIMAGE. 
The following beautiful poem is from a volume just 


ublished, by the Rev. Lisle Bowles: it is inscribed to 
homas Moore, Esq. 


So ends Childe Harold his last Pilgrimage!— 
Upon the shores of Greece he stood, and cried 

‘* Liberty!’ and those shores, from age to age 
Renown’d, and Sparta’s woods and rocks, replied 
«* Liberty!’’? But a spectre at his side, 

Stood mocking;--and, its darts uplifting high, 
Smote him!—he sank to earth in life’s fair pride: 
Sparta! thy rocks then heard another cry, 

And old Llissus sighed—‘ Die generous exile, die!’ 


I will not ask sad Pity to deplore 

His wayward errors, who thus early died: 

Still less, Childe Harold, now thou art no more, 

Willl say aught of genius misapplied ; 

Of the past shadows of thy spleen or pride:— 

But I will bid th’ Arcadain cypress wave, 

Pluck the green laurel from Peneus’ side, 

And pray thy spirit may such quiet have, 

That not one thought unkind be murmur’d o’er thy 
grave. 


So Harold ends, in Greece, his pilgrimage!— 

There fitly ending,—in that land renown’d, 

Whose mighty genius lives in glory’s page,—— 

He on the Muses’ consecrated ground, 

Sinking to rest, while his young brows are bound 

With their unfading wreath! To hands of mirth, 

No more in Temple* let the pipe resound! 

Harold, I follow, to thy place of birth, 

The slow hearse---and thy last sad pilgrimage on 
earth. 


Slow moves the plumed hearse, the mourning train; 
I mark the sad procession with a sigh, 

Silently passing to that village fane, 

Where, Harold, thy fore fathers mouldering lie;—— 
There sleeps that mothert who with tearful eye, 
Pondering the fortunes of thy early road, 

Hung o’er the slumbers of thine infancy; 

Her son releas’d from mortal labour’s load, 

Now comes to rest with her, in the same still abode. 


Bursting Death’s silence—could that mother speak 

(Speak when the earth was heap’d upon his head)-- | 

In thrilling, but with hollow accent weak, 

She thus might give the welcome of the dead:— 

“ Here rest, my son, with me;—-the dream is fled: 

** The motely mask and the great stir is o’er: 

‘Ss Welcome to me, and to this silent bed, 

‘© Where deep forgetfulness succeeds the roar 

** Of life, and fretting passions waste the heart no 
more,”” 


‘* Here rest; in the oblivious grave repose, 
** After the toil of earth’s tumultuous way: 
‘* No interruption this deep silence knows; 


* The beautiful pastoral vale of Tempe, in Arcadia, 
celebrated by all the poets of Greece. 
* She died in Scotland. I have presumed she might 


** Here, no vain phantoms lure the heart astray: 

‘* The earth-worm feeds on its unconscious prey; 
“* Rest here in peace--in peace till earth and sea 

* Give up their dead! At that last awful day, 

Saviour, Almighty Judge, look down on me, 

‘* And oh! my son, my son, have mercy upon thee!”’ 


An answer to the puzzling question ‘‘ How does 
the Printer live?” It admits of being read four 
thousand nine hundred different ways. The ques- 
tion as it was stated might be read 194,480 ways. 


elp lehlivo 
devielpshleived 
edevipshsplvede 
hedepshihspedeh 
ThedshimihsdehT 
hedepshihspedeh 
edevilpshsplvede 
eevielpspleived 
evilhelplehlive 


An Irishman who had been pressed on board a 
British man-of-war, was requested by a fellow 
marine, who had had his leg shot off, during a 
subsequent battle, to take him to the surgeon’s 
room. Pat sympathized with the wounded man, 
and hoisting him on his back, was proceeding to 
_the surgeon when another ball from the enemy 
passed through the ship’s side and carried away 
the invalid’s head; but the Irishman, in the confu- 
sion of the engagement, not noticing this second 
and fatal wound, did not stop till he arrived at 
the room, where, after laying the body down, he 
| was asked by the surgeon in an angry tone, why 
he had brought such an object tohim. ‘ By my 
‘troth, your honor, I’m not to blame,” said he after 
he had so far recovered from his surprise, as to be 
able tospeak, “ for sure the lying son of his moth- 
er tould me it was his leg was hurt; and faith now 
[see it was his head that was shot off !” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| THE AMARANTH, OR MASONIC GARLAND. 


THe AMARANTH is a monthly publication of 32 
octavo pages.—It is devoted exclusively to the interests 
of the Masonic Institution: Its pages are filled with 


Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of eminent | 


Masons; Illustrative, Controversial, 
Miscellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses, Intelli- 
gence, Poetry, &c. &c. The whole comprising a 
greater mass and variety of interesting and useful mat- 
ter (to Lodges and members) than can be found in 
any other Masonic work, of its size, ever published. 

The terms are TWo DOLLARS a year, in advance. 


MOORE & SEVEY. 


HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY. 


Jusr published, the History of the Masonic Institu- 
tion, from its origin to the present time, embracing a 
sketch of the introduction and progress of Masonry in 
|the United States. The price is Sia single copy; $10 
(a dozen ; 85 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 
bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 


Anecdotal and 


| paid). If, however, they are ordered to be forwarded 
by mail, it will be necessary that they should be sent 


will be small. | 


meet with prompt attention. 


P. & C. Williams ; Richardson & Lord, and Marsh & 


York. 


LETTERS. 


_Mason. For sale at this office, and at the Book-store 


nave been ouried at New stead, as he was born there. 


of R. P. & C. Williams. Price 10 cents. 


~ 


{ e . 
of the United States, on the reception of the amount of | 
the number of copies ordered, (in current money, post 


merely folded and stitched ; in which case the postage | 


Orders, addressed ‘ Moore & Sevey, Boston,’ will 


Capen, this city ; and of E. Bliss, 111 Broadway, New 


DDRESSED to Rev. Moses Thacher, on his pub-. 
sea, lic renunciation of Freemasonry. By a Master | 


LYNN MINERAL SPRING 


dae subscriber begs leave to acquaint his friends 
and the public, that he has taken charge of that 
delightful Summer retreat, the establishmene 
LYNN MINERAL SPRING, which it will be his ob- 
‘ject to render a genteel and pleasant resort for Boar- 
| ders, Parties of Pleasure, transient visitors, &c. 

The salubrious qualities of the waters ofthis cele- 
brated Spring—the beautiful Pond adjoining the House, 
‘abounding with Fish of various descriptions, and sur- 
rounded by the most romantic scenery—a fine Sail 
Boat, and every convenience for fishing—a Bathing 
establishment on the margin of the Pond, where the 
cold or warm bath may at any time be taken—the 
pleasant situation of the House, with its comfortable 
and well furnished apartments—are attractions for 
those in puisuit of health or recreation, which are 
rarely exceded, if equalled in any part of the country. 
| § As the subscriber has had much experience, and 
is well known as the keeper of a Public House, it is un- 
necessary for him to promise any thing more, than that 
his utmost exertions will be used to give satisfaction to 
all who may favor him with their patronage. 


Aug. 8. JABEZ W. BARTON. 


AMERICAN BOOKS. 


| Own the 20th of October, 1829, will be published, at 
Boston, the First of Five Volumes of “ Antideluvian 
Antiquities, Translated by an American Travler in, 
the East.’?? This work will contain general views of 
‘the theology, history, poetry, laws, literature, and 
manners, of ** The World before the Flood.’’ These 
translations will aspire to a high rank among the 
most original works of the age. The translator will 
publish them at his own expense, devoting the profits, 
in emembrance of his own orphanage, to ‘* Orphan 
'Asrylums,’’ “ Dorcas Societies,’’ and other charities. 
| As he writes no more for gold than for fame, the books 
will appear in the most beautiful style of printing, at 
the price of one dollar for each volume of common 
size, duodecimo, in boards ; the most liberal allow- 
ances will be made to agents and booksellers ; and 
, the advertising fund for each volume will be two hun- 
‘dred dollars. Should the work be sustained by the 
public, every volume following the first will be adorn- 
ed with superb engravings, illustrative of ‘* The Sub- 
lime and Beautiful’’ in Edenian and other antideluvian 
cenery. 

| The above work will be followed by the first of 
Five Volumes of ‘‘ Vicissitudes of Life, Letters, and 
_the Age; by an Old Soldier of Washington, and a 
| Student and Wanderer of the last Fifty Years.’’ These 
, volumes will include concise notices of all the emi- 
| nent statesmen, warriors, and authors, of the United 
States. Specimens will appear ina few days. 

Ten or twelve literary ladies and gentlemen, in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States, who may believe 
that they know the name of the author, are requested 
to “keep a secret.’’ It is of little moment, but the 
publication of that humble name will suppress every 
_volume but the first of each series. 


| *,* Orders for the books will be received by the 
publishers. 


\ 
ENGRAVIN 

WILLIAM F. STRATTON, Engraver in general 
respectfully informs the public that his room for the 
above business is No. 38, Court st, a few doors above 
the old Court house, where engraving will be neatly 
| executed in all its various branches, viz. Maps, Charts, 
|, Heads of bills, professional and visiting Cards, Bills of 
|, Exchange, Notes of hand, Frontispices and Title Pa- 
ges for publications, Labels, Door Plates of all pat 
terns and prices, Stencils, Seals for corporations, 


MUNROE & FRANCIS, Boston. 


The above work may be had at the Bookstoresof ties, &c. Marking of every description, and Coppe' 


plate Printing 
small favors, 
Jluy 28. 


NEATLY EXECUTED AT THIS OFFICE, 


attended to. Every attention given to, 
Cotlin Plates furnished at short notice. 


| BY MOORE & SEVEY. 
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